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As a conscienticus teacher, you know from today’s 
Our greatest events that only a world civilization history that looks 
danger 1s not beyond Europe and the West to humanity in all lands 
an Europe but and ages can serve your purpose. 
. that gives you a comprehensive picture of world civili- 
Africa. 9 zation. in OUR WIDENING WORLD all of the seven 
major societies of the world today are examined. 
Adlai Stevénsoa These societies are: Far Eastern, indian, Moslem, 
Slavic, Western European, Anglo-American and Latin 
American. 

You will find OUR WIDENING WORLD is a study in 
world understanding that your students, present and 
future, will need if they are intelligently to meet the 
challenges of our troubled era. 


OUR WIDENING WORLD | 
By Ethel E. Ewing 


For more complete information about these texts, 
write your nearest RAND M¢NALLY répreséntative: 


Hugh Blanchard A. F. Burgess, dr. Everett Keyes } 
P.O. Box 68 690 Parker Street 133 Miller Avenue 
Montello Station East Longmeadow, Mass. Portsmouth, N. H. 


Brockton 68, Mass. 


6 4 But, westward, Dry bones of fact do not make a suitable frame for 
inspiration. Dates of batties, the passage of tariff bills, 
look . the land names of Presidents—these alone do not constitute . 
is bright. 9 9 the drama of American history. The American saga 
is one of millions of feet passing through the halls of 


Ellis island, of the buffalo hunters, and river towns, " 
shops that grew to factories, and boom towns shrunk 
to ghosts. it is the Homeric tragedy and triumph of 
the Civil War. 


in all historical literature there is no more fascinat- 
ihg story than that of Our own country. Rand McNally’'s 
new text THE ADVENTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE presents American history as the adventure 
it truly is. it is the first text in 25 years that is com- 
pletely new in approach, accurate and up to date. 


THE ADVENTURE OF 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
by Henry Graff and John Krout 
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Brand new revisions 
of two long-favored texts 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


by Eugene Van Cleef and John C. Finney 


Here is a physical, economic, 
and commercial geography that 
promotes a realistic understand- 
ing of our modern world. The 
content is organized in terms of 
basic patterns and trends which 


students may use as adults to make 
mature judgments and decisions. 
For over twenty years a leader 
in its field, GLOBAL GEOG- 
RAPHY has been enlarged and 
completely revised in 1959. 


Wests’ Story Of Our Country 


Revised by William E. Gardner 


This new revision will be avail- 
able early in 1960. 


STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
is a chronicle of people and places, 
of events and forces which made 
America great. It is a story of how 
each generation has made its con- 


tribution to the growth of Ameri- 
can ideals and to the development 
of our republican form of govern- 
ment. 

This is a text suitable for use 
in the junior high school and for 
general courses in senior high 
school as well. 


New England Representatives: 


Richard Carroll, 2 Virginia Road, Natick, Mass. 

William Dougherty, 11 Claire Street, Tewksbury, Mass. 
Kenneth Simendinger, P. O. Box 112, West Medway, Mass. 
John T. Tivnan, 743 Prospect Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
Wendall Ward, 80 High Street, Auburn, Maine 


Consultant: 
Nathalie Crowe, 26 Richwood Street, West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 
ond Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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LIVING WORLD HISTORY 
T. Walter Wallbank 
Arnold Fletcher 


Written to give high school students an understanding of their debt to 
the CULTURE of the past and how it affects LIVING today. 


CONTEMPORARY CIVILIZATION 


with introduction written by Henry Steele Commager 


a new text focusing on recent developments, current issues, and their 
backgrounds. 


Available early in 1960 OUR LIVING GOVERNMENT. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 19-00 Pollitt Drive 
AND COMPANY Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Sweeping the Nation! 


OUR UNITED STATES 


A Bulwark of Freedom 
Eibling-King-Harlow 


A completely new United States History 
for Upper Grades and Junior High School 


Exercise Book and Teachers’ Edition Available 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


36 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
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Association Notes 


The Spring Meeting: 


The New England Association of Social Studies Teachers held its spring 
meeting on Saturday, May 2, 1959, in the Peabody House, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. About two hundred members were present for the 
meeting which was one of the most enthusiastic ever held. 

The agenda for the meeting was as follows: 

10:30 A.M. Registration and coffee hour in Peabody House. 

11:15 A.M. Robert E. Riegel, Professor of History, Dartmouth College, 
spoke on the subject: “A Living Ideal: The Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Woman.” 

12:45 P.M. Buffet luncheon in the Moncrieff Cochran Bird Sanctuary 
adjoining the academy. The luncheon speaker was Robert 
G. L. Waite, Professor of History at Williams College, 
who spoke on the subject: “The Nazi Revolution: Com- 
ments on Causation.” A question period followed. 

Phillips E. Wilson, President-elect of the Association, served as chairman 
of the meeting; Leonard F. James, Head of History at Phillips Academy, was 
the general program chairman. Charles R. Keller, retiring president, spoke 
briefly. 


Schedule of NEASST Meetings, 1959-1960: 


Meetings of the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers have 
been planned for the following times and places: 

1. December 5, 1959— Boston University 

2. March 19, 1960— Tufts University 

3. May 7, 1960 — Brown University 
Detailed announcements will be sent out to each member well in advance of 
each meeting. 
Executive Board Members, 1959-1960: 


Phillips Wilson (President), History Department, Exeter Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

F. Meredith Cooper (Vice-President), History Department, Winchester High 
School, Winchester, Massachusetts 

Wilfred L. O'Leary (Secretary-Treasurer), Roslindale High School, Roslin- 
dale, Massachusetts 

Charles R. Keller (Past President), Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 

Donald Shaw, Newton High School, Newtonville, Massachusetts 

Charles Jellison, History Department, University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, New Hampshire 
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Terms end 1960: 


Gwendolen Carter, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
John Shaw, Concord High School, Concord, New Hampshire 


Terms end 1961: 


Timothy Coggeshall, Noble and Greenough, Dedham, Massachusetts 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts 
Fr. Henry Ouellette, Matignon High School, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Terms end 1962: 


Carmela Santoro, 128 Commodore Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Nancy L. Roelkler, Winsor School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Russell E. Miller, Braker Hall, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting: 


This year social studies teachers will have the opportunity to learn for them- 
selves of the warm hospitality of the Middle West. For it is Kansas City, 
Missouri, where social studies teachers will meet November 25-28, for the 39th 
Annual Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

The Hotel Muehlebach will serve as headquarters and will house many of 
the meetings and all exhibits of social studies teaching materials. The Hotel - 
is offering a flat room rate of $9 single, $13 for two in a room, and $16 for ee 
three in a room. Accommodations at the Muehlebach will be limited, so if you | 
wish to make hotel reservations at this time, you should write directly to the 
hotel and inform the reservation clerk that you plan to attend the NCSS oe 
meeting and ask for the special room rate. All members will receive room : ; 
reservation blanks by November 1, along with the complete annual meeting : 
program. Rooms will also be available at the Aladdin Hotel adjacent to the 
Muehlebach Hotel. Rates at the Aladdin run from $4.50 to $9.50 single; 
$6.50 to $12.50 for twin-bedded rooms. : 

On Wednesday, November 25, the NCSS House of Delegates will meet. —_ 
The meeting is for the official delegates from affiliated councils. 

For those able to arrive during the first part of the week, there will be the 
opportunity to visit schools and points of historical and cultural interest in 
Kansas City. 

On Thursday morning and afternoon, most of the NCSS Committees will be 
holding meetings. Some of these will be executive sessions, but most will be 
open sessions for all NCSS members to attend. On Thursday afternoon there 
will be a tour of the Truman Library at Independence, Missouri. This will be 
followed by a reception given by our local hosts. The first General Session 
will be held at 8 p.m. with President Howard Cummings presiding. The 
speaker will be Howard E. Wilson, Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
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sity of California, Los Angeles. Dean Wilson will discuss “Experiences in Com- 
parative Education.” 

On Friday, November 27, the second General Session is scheduled from 9 to 
10 a.m. This session will be in the form of three assemblies: Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and Teacher Education. Each assembly will deal with the topic, A Look 
Ahead; Specific Proposals for the Social Studies Curriculum. This general ses- 
sion is to be followed on Friday afternoon by four section meetings which will 
be devoted to a discussion of the morning assemblies. These four section meet- 
ings will be set up at the elementary, junior high, senior high, and teacher 
education levels. 

Business Meeting: At 10:15 the NCSS Annual Business meeting will be 
held. The meeting will be devoted to various aspects of the functioning of 
NCSS, with reports from the Executive Secretary, Editor of Social Education, 
and the Board of Directors as well as the report from the House of Delegates. 
Another important feature of the Business Meeting is the election of officers 
for 1960. 

Friday luncheon meetings, scheduled from 12:15 to 2 p.m., have been ar- 
ranged with the assistance of the Committee on Cooperation with Learned 
Societies. Included are luncheons on American history, economics, geography, 
sociology, and political science. 

Friday afternoon section meetings are planned to commence at 2:30 and 
end at 4:30. In addition to the four meetings based on the morning assemblies 
(elementary, junior high, and senior high school, and teacher education), are 
meetings on “Conservation,” “A Demonstration of Primary Social Studies In- 
struction,” “Coordinating the Teaching of U. S. History in the Elementary, 
Junior High, High School, and College,” “The World History Course,” “Con- 
tent in the Problems of Democracy Course,” “Teaching About Asia,” “Social 
Studies Classrooms and Equipment in Secondary Schools,” and “The Library 
and the Social Studies Program.” 

The Banquet (dress optional) will be held at 7 p.m. with Elmer Ellis, Presi- 
dent of the University of Missouri, as Toastmaster. The speaker will be The 
Honorable Harry S. Truman. 

Saturday morning section meetings from 9:30 to 11:30 a.m. include the 
following: Geography in the Secondary School, How a Broad Curriculum Unit 
Serves to Integrate Learning Experiences for Intermediate Grade Children (a 
demonstration), Reading in the Social Studies Program, Teaching about the 
USSR, Current Affairs and Current Affairs Materials, Development and Super- 
vision of Social Studies Programs, Science and the Social Studies, the College 
General Education Courses in the Social Studies, English and the Social Studies 
in the Senior High School, Teaching Local History: Cooperation from His- 
torical Societies and Agencies, Methods and Materials for Slow Learners in 
the High School, Problems of Teacher Education and Certification, The Ninth 
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Grade Program, and The Role of the Department Head. 

The Fifth General Session will be a luncheon scheduled from 12:30 to 2:15 
p.m. Chairman of this session will be W. Francis English, Past President of 
NCSS. Athel G. Unklesbay and William A. Albrecht of the University of 
Missouri, will speak on the topic of Water: An American Problem. 

There will be eleven section meetings during Saturday afternoon from 2:30 
to 4 p.m. The topics for these meetings are: Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools of Germany, Service Center for Teachers of American History: A 
Progress Report, Research in the Teaching of Social Studies, The College 
Methods Course, The Academically Able and the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram, In-Service Training Programs for Social Studies Teachers, Utilization of 
Teacher Time, Testing and Reporting Student Progress, Teaching About 
Africa in World Affairs, Geography and International Trade, and Enriching 
the Social Studies through Books. 

General Information: Advance reservations, with remittance enclosed should 
be made for all meal events and tours. Prices are $5 for the banquet, $3 for 
luncheons, and $2.25 for breakfasts, tax and tip included. Reservation blanks 
for all these events have been mailed with the program to NCSS members. 

Registration: Everyone who attends the Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting is 
asked to register. Advance payments of the registration fee may be made at 
the time reservations are sent in for meals and special events. Advance regis- 
tration will facilitate and speed your registration; your badge will be ready for 
you to pick up at the registration desk. Registration fees are $2 for NCSS 
members and $3 for non-members. College students, certified as such by 
their instructor, will be registered without charge. 

Exhibits: The exhibits have always been one of the most highly rated fea- 
tures of the meeting. Practically all companies producing materials—textbooks, 
pamphlets, maps and globes, charts, audio-visual aids—used in the social 
studies classroom, will have their materials on display. It will be one of the 
largest and most complete collections of social studies materials assembled any- 
where this year. You will certainly want to take advantage of this opportunity 
to see current materials. 


Conservation Film: 

Although we of the BULLETIN are not inclined to be generous in the 
granting of free advertising space, we can’t resist the urge to call the member- 
ship's attention to the following announcement. In this day of mass, speed, 
and disposable beer bottles, the matter of conservation should be a vital con- 
cern to all of us, regardless of age: 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—ADVENTURING IN CONSERVATION, an in- 
formational film on basic conservation principles and practices, is available for 
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showing for upper elementary and junior high school conservation units, 
school camp programs, state and local conservation groups, camp leadership 
programs, and summer camp programs. The film is produced by the Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, in cooperation with the American Camping 
Association and the Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

The film follows adventuring young campers as they enjoy outdoor living and 
discover that they share the out-of-doors with a variety of plants and animals. 
They learn that plants and animals live together in communities, depending on 
other plants and animals for survival. Man upsets or destroys these communi- 
ties by being careless with fires, littering camp areas, marring trees, and tramp- 
ling small plants. 

There are many things we can do to conserve our natural resources. AD- 
VENTURING IN CONSERVATION shows boys and girls studying the 
formation and composition of the soil, planting trees, and building diversion 
dams. A forest ranger explains to the children the importance of not harming 
small animals, such as snakes, turtles, and toads, and teaches them how to prop- 
erly extinguish a fire. Young people are shown making useful and attractive 
articles from saplings, seeds, and bark, as the narration explains that these ma- 
terials must be selected with great care, and that in some areas nothing should 
be removed. 

The wise use of our natural resources will keep them beautiful and pro- 
ductive. Before removing any plants or animals from their natural habitat we 
must consider how such removal will effect other plants and animals and 
future generations. The protection of our natural resources is entrusted to our 
care. Will we destroy or conserve them? 

Prints can be purchased from the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Impressions of Russian Education 
by Cary Potter* 


As an introduction, I want to say a little bit about the group with which I 
went to the Soviet Union, the purpose of the trip, and something about the 
general experience we had. The tour was sponsored by the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society. The Society is a relatively new organization, the membership of 
which is composed of people engaged in many different aspects of education in 
this country, all of whom have an interest in the subject of comparative educa- 
tion. During the last few summers, the Society has visited several countries in 
South America and Europe for the purpose of studying the systems of educa- 
tion in other lands. The trip last summer was arranged through an agreement 
between the Comparative Education Society and the Educational and Scientific 
Workers’ Union of the USSR, and its purpose was to get a first-hand look at 
Russian education in general and to find out as much as possible about certain 
problems and trends. The Society will publish a report sometime this spring. 
While the trip had the approval of both governments, it was not a government- 
sponsored expedition and was more in the nature of a professional arrange- 
ment. In many ways, this seemed to be advantageous because it provided an 
opportunity to meet with Russian educators on a professional basis, without the 
political overtones involved in an official operation. 

There were 71 people in the group. While the number sounds almost im- 
possible to manage, despite occasional problems of logistics and the complica- 
tions of Russian bureaucracy we managed to accomplish a good deal of what we 
wanted to do without more than the usual difficulties of group travel. 

We had almost five weeks in the Soviet Union, covering the last part of 
August and the first half of September. We spent about two weeks in late 
August in Moscow during which time we met with a number of officials in the 
various branches of the government dealing with education, and with repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions of many different sorts. This was more or 
less of an indoctrination period which gave us the chance to see the overall 
picture and to get to know some of the people who were connected with aspects 
of education in which we were interested. We went from Moscow to Kiev, 
the capital of the Ukraine, and arrived there on the first of September, the 
opening day of school. After several days in Kiev, during which we visited 
schools, the university, and other institutions, we went to Leningrad for a simi- 
lar visit and then returned for a two or three day stay in Moscow. The most 
exciting part of the trip followed and it consisted of a flight by means of jet 
transport to Tashkent, the capital city of the Uzbek Republic, about 1800 miles 
southeast of Moscow in the heart of Central Asia. Following our visit to Tash- 


* Assistant Executive Secretary, National Council of Independent Schools. 
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kent, we returned for a final four or five days in Moscow before leaving for the 
United States. 

It may be of interest to describe briefly the manner of our contact with the 
Russian educators. At the beginning of our stay in a particular city we usually 
met as a group with some of the higher officials and learned something of the 
status of education in that particular area. These meetings were rather formal, 
usually conducted through interpreters. Although we gained a good deal of 
information in the beginning from this sort of session, as time went on and we 
became more familiar with the system, these formal meetings became less 
valuable. Because the members of the group had a wide variety of interests, the 
general sessions were usually followed by visits in smaller groups to institu- 
tions of one sort or another according to the interests of the people involved. 
We went to a number of schools, talked with principals and teachers, sat in 
classes, and frequently returned on our own, individually or in small groups, 
for further visits or discussions. Periodically we met together ourselves to dis- 
cuss what we had seen and to report our experiences to the group as a whole. 

There are two general questions to which everybody seems to want an 
answer. The first is, “Do you really think you saw the educational system in 
action, or did you just see certain phases of it which the Russians wanted you 
to see?” There was, of course, a planned itinerary which had been set up by 
agreement, more or less on the basis of what the officials in our group had stated 
we wanted to do. Thus, the general plan was largely in accordance with our de- 
sires, and not simply one which had been handed to us. In addition to that, 
many of us, once we had learned our way around, made arrangements to visit 
specific institutions, or to talk with people over and above what had been 
planned for the general itinerary. While sometimes these special arrangements | 
seemed to be difficult, in almost all cases they were carried out in accordance 
with our desires. Thus, I think it is fair to say, in partial answer to this question, 
that we saw almost everything we wanted to see and that there was a good deal 
of freedom to make these arrangements. The major and important exception 
was that we did not visit any of the higher Party schools. I should add that 
there is little doubt that the schools and institutions that we saw were the 
better ones, but I think this is something that one would expect, and as long as 
one kept in mind the fact that these schools were the better schools, one could 
make suitable comparison. 

The second question is “How were you received?” This can be answered in 
an unqualified way. We were received with the utmost cordiality and hospitality 
on all occasions and, I think, all of us were struck by the warmth of the recep- 
tion. We more or less expected a cordial, formal reception, but it was a con- 
stant source of amazement that individuals, both those connected with education 
and those not so engaged, almost invariably went out of their way to be helpful 
and to assist us to do what we wanted to do. There is a tremendous interest in 
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the United States on the part of the Russian people, and on a person-to-person 
basis this interest was certainly as friendly as one could imagine. We were in 
Russia at the time of the crisis in Lebanon and also during the period of ten- 
sion in the Chinese islands. Despite the fact that the newspapers and the radio 
were constantly bombarding the people with announcements of United States 
aggression and war-like actions, there seemed to be little carry-over in our deal- 
ings with individual Russian people. The Russians make a distinction between 
the conduct of the United States government and the wishes of its people, a 
distinction which begins at an early age in school, right in the textbook. The 
United States citizens are depicted as being peace-loving, despite the fact that 
their government is charged with being a war-like one, interested primarily 
in stirring up trouble throughout the world. 

There are one or two other points on which I might comment before getting 
down to the subject of education. The first is the matter of freedom to travel. 
We were not free to make a major departure from the standard itinerary and 
from what I know, this is the general practice. On the other hand, within the 
cities where we were scheduled to go there were very few restrictions. We 
wandered about more or less at will, went shopping, used the subways and 
buses at our own discretion, without advice or restriction. 

We had heard, of course, about the weaknesses in the standard of living of the 
average Russian citizen. There is no question that in the matter of consumer 
goods the Russian citizen is way behind. Prices are high for clothing, household 
goods, and food, and quality is low. At the same time, the amount of goods 
which were on display and which were being bought in stores was a good deal 
larger than I had anticipated. There has undoubtedly been very considerable 
progress in this whole area. One of the members of the group who had spent 
two years in Russia in the early 1930's commented time and time again about 
the tremendous improvement in both quantity and quality of goods over what 
he had seen and known in the earlier period. Housing is very short, but there 
is an enormous amount of building going on in the cities. 

I would like to be able to go into detail on some of the incidents and side- 
lights which took place, because in many ways they were the most interesting 
things that happened, but my topic is education and I had better get down to 
the main business at hand. 

Il. 

The established system of education in Russia was virtually destroyed during 
the Revolution, and the period of the twenties was a chaotic one of experi- 
mentation. Most of what had been done in that era was scrapped in the early 
thirties, so that the system currently in existence dates really only from that 
time. This period of about twenty-five years has been marked by determined 
and widespread effort to achieve the goals of a minimum secondary education 
for all. Progress toward this end has been rapid and impressive despite an ad- 
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mitted failure fully to reach the goal. No expansion of this sort could take 
place without its accompanying difficulties, and the Russian educational ex- 
periment is no exception. Thus, today, we learn that the Russians are confronted 
by a number of problems in their system of education and the air is full of 
suggested solutions and revisions. If the late 1950's will go down as a period 
of change in American education, the same will be true of Russia. I will indi- 
cate a few of these problems later on in these remarks, but before that, let me 
try to describe what is in effect today. 

The Soviet Union, as you know, consists of 15 separate Republics. The 
largest of these, of course, is the Russian Republic (RSFSR), which spreads 
from the western border all the way to the Pacific, has about 642 of the 844 
million square miles and about half of the approximately 200 million popula- 
tion. It dominates the educational pattern as it does everything else, despite a 
certain amount of local control in the other republics. Educational policy and 
planning emanate largely from the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Union and from the Council of Ministers of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Union. Top educational officials are the Minister of Higher Education 
of the Union and the Minister of Education of the Russian Republic. The 
Ministry of Higher Education is responsible for all of the universities and some 
of the institutes of higher learning throughout the Soviet Union, although 
many of these specialized institutes come under other ministries. The Ministry 
of Education of the RSFSR is responsible for the schools and other educational 
matters below the college level in that Republic, and then there are other 
Ministers of Education in each Republic. But, as I have said, the influence of 
the Russian Republic is dominant so that, in effect, its Ministry has the major 
responsibility. On the local level, there are educational departments of the local 
government which also have responsibility for carrying out directives, inspect- 
ing schools, hiring principals, and controlling budgets. 

There is another line of authority through the Communist Party machinery, 
which exists at all levels, and which plays an important role in seeing that 
education follows the overall policy and that plans are being followed and car- 
ried out. The Party role is difficult to evaluate, and I suspect that few observers 
are satisfied with the picture they have been able to get of this important factor 
in the Russian educational scene. The Party’s importance in education stems, 
of course, from the concept of education as an instrument designed to serve the 
overall objective of the state. While educators are concerned with the develop- 
ment of individual capacities, this objective is only a part of the main goals of 
developing the ideal Communist citizen and of producing the trained man- 
power the nation needs. Thus, education has a close relationship with politics, 
and this relationship in turn necessitates this Party control and supervision. 

There are two unique institutions connected with Russian education which 
should be mentioned. The first is the Academy of Science of the USSR. This 
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is the central research organ of the nation. I don’t think we have anything which 
quite parallels this organization with respect either to its scope or its concen- 
trated effort in all aspects of scientific research. In a wide variety of fields the 
Academy coordinates and directs research in accordance with the overall plans 
of the country, and its findings are made known in publications distributed all 
over the Union. Another institution of major educational importance is the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the RSFSR, which performs a somewhat 
similar function in the special area of education, coordinating research in 
teacher education, teaching methods, curriculum, textbooks, and course con- 
tent. From this institute come most of the official textbooks, which are pub- 
lished and distributed through a central government publishing house. 

I have said enough about organizational aspects to indicate the degree of cen- 
tralization in education. I don’t want to give the impression that every move 
throughout the system is wholly controlled from one central spot and that 
everything is exactly the same everywhere. There is local variation in quality, 
of course. There is local variation in the different republics with respect to lan- 
guage and history. There is constant experimentation, so that what is going 
on in experimental schools (of which there are many) may differ considerably 
from what is going on in others. There is a good deal of effort to encourage 
gfass roots experimentation in methods, and to have the results of this ex- 
perimentation reported and made available to others. But, nevertheless, there is a 
pattern which determines the sorts of schools, the basic curriculum, the course 
content, and the textbooks, so that when one goes into a class in one school in 
one Republic, he will find not too much difference from a similar class in an- 
other. 

One other comment about this organizational aspect, on the question of 
flexibility. We often think, I believe, because of the centralized nature of con- 
trol, that the system must be rigid and difficult to change. On the contrary, it is 
very easy for the Russians to change their policies and to adapt to new situa- 
tions. They are not reluctant to say that something is wrong and needs to be 
done differently, and have only to say the word to start to put changes into 
effect. They do not have to convince large numbers of people or to persuade 
hundreds of school boards; once a decision is made, the machinery can be put 
in motion on a wide front. Thus, if a mew textbook or a new course is to be 
tested, schools can be selected, teachers briefed, and the whole program put 
into effect in a matter of months. Over-centralization has its drawbacks, of course; 
but inflexibility does not seem to be the handicap which we tend to think it is. 

Roughly speaking, the educational system today has the following elements— 
first, a nursery program for children from birth to age 3. These nurseries are 
not universal by any means, but they are on the increase. They are designed 
primarily for children of working mothers, of whom there are a great many in 
Russia, and they take care of children for as long a period of the day as neces- 
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sary, usually on a 12-hour basis. Next, there are kindergartens for ages 3 through 
6. These are probably more widespread than the nurseries and there is an in- 
tent to continue their expansion. They are not only for children of working 
mothers, but for any pre-school children. 

With age 7, we reach the principal schools which exist below the college 
level. The standard course today is a 10-year one. Elementary school goes from 
grades 1 to 4, the so-called incomplete secondary school from grades 1 to 7, 
and the complete secondary school from grades 1 to 10. These grade groups 
tended at first to be broken up into separate schools, a 4-year school, or a 7-year 
school, or a 10-year school. As the system grew and the amount of required 
schooling increased, the tendency has been to have fewer of the incomplete 
schools and more and more of the complete 10-year schools, so that today (and 
I say “today” because the system is currently being revised in a major way) 
the standard sort of school is the 10-year school and the one of most interest. 

Before taking a look at the 10-year school, I'm going to glance only briefly at 
higher education. On completion of secondary school, a student can go to a 
university, a 5-year academic course, or he can go to any one of a wide variety 
of institutes. These are 4- or 5-year professional institutions of engineering of 
one sort or another, teacher training schools, foreign language schools, and 
others. I say that the student “can go” to one of these institutions. He can go, 
that is, if he is qualified and can get it. The competition is intense and getting 
worse, so that for many the road must end there. I'll come back to this later. 
(A good brief account of higher education can be found in the study just 
published by the University of Pittsburgh Press, entitled, “Report on Higher 
Education in the Soviet Union,” the report of a group of ten college presidents 
who went to Russia last June.) 

Now for the 10-year school curriculum. In the first three years, it consists 
primarily of the three R’s, with part time classes in singing, physical education, 
and some sort of handicrafts. In the fourth year is begun the study of history, 
geography and biology. In the fifth year children start a foreign language, usually 
English, German or French, but in some areas other languages, such as Arabic. 
(1 should point out here that in the Republics other than in Russian, the stu- 
dents are taught in their native language, but Russian is a required course, usu- 
ally starting in the first or second grade. This is in addition to the other modern 
language taken up.) In the sixth year they start some physics, and in the seventh 
year some chemistry. In some cases, in the seventh and, in any event, in the last 
three or four years, they have work of a practical nature (called polytechnic) 
in electrical shops, machine shops and woodworking shops. Physical education 
takes up about two hours a week most of the way through. Not all of these 
courses are full courses. Physics, for example, in the first two years it is studied, 
is on a 2-hour or 3-hour basis, so one has to be careful when talking about how 
many years of study are devoted to a subject. 
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If we look at this curriculum on the basis of a full course of 5 or 6 periods a 
week (the school week is a 6-day one, and the year runs from September 1 to 
late May), we can say that the academic part of the Russian student's course of 
study in the 10-year school consists approximately of the following: 


his own language —all 10 years biology —2 years 
mathematics —all 10 years physics —3 years 
history —3\y years chemistry —2 years 
geography years foreign language years 


Practically speaking, there are no academic electives, though occasionally 
some choice seems to be possible in a polytechnic program. With very minor 
exceptions, boys and girls take the same program right through. It is interest- 
ing that the Russians make no distinction between the abilities of girls and boys 
in academic fields, and as a matter of fact not a great deal of distinction in the 
polytechnic ones either. The concept that girls perform better in the humanities 
and less well in mathematics and the sciences is alien to them. The large number 
of women in high ranking teaching positions in mathematics and scientific 
subjects is evidence of this point of view. 

What the curriculum most closely parallels is that of the traditional European 
school designed for those who are planning to go on to a higher education which 
will be primarily scientific. But in the Soviet Union this curriculum is standard 
for all children in the 10-year school which, as I have said, is to a large extent 
the principal school of general education. In other words, what the Russians 
have been trying to do is to take all but a very few children and put them 
through a college preparatory program of general education, with a heavy em- 
phasis on science and math. In a sense, this objective is a combination of the 
American concept of a high school education for all, tied into a European 
concept of a rather special education for an able, scientifically inclined portion 
of the youth. 

I would be giving less than a fair picture if I neglected to mention three 
aspects of education. First, the matter of indoctrination. From the earliest age 
children are surrounded with all the familiar trappings of Russian Communism. 
All children’s buildings and camps and places of recreation are heavily decorated 
with pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and other leaders. This sort of emphasis on na- 
tional leaders we might expect in any country. But in addition, assembly halls, 
sports grounds, and other places where children are gathered, always have slo- 
gans and mottoes extolling the Communist Party and urging all to move ahead 
together in its embrace. Public functions never fail to bring in the connection 
with the work of the Party, and such slogans as “long live the Communist Party,” 
“Victory through Communism,” and the like are spoken or vividly displayed on 
all possible occasions. There is little opportunity for a child not to identify his 
activities and the activities of the groups in which he participates with the 
work, doctrines, and omnipresence of the Party. 
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Likewise, there is much indoctrination in the teaching. History is limited to 
the Marxist interpretation of all historical events and is heavily weighted with 
the accomplishments of the Soviet Union since 1917. Specific events of inter- 
national significance emphasize the role of Russia, and other countries are al- 
ways classed according to their status, either as “democracies” or bourgeois cap- 
italist countries. Similarly, the geography of foreign lands is taught with a 
heavy ideological emphasis. It should cause no surprise, then, to say that the 
child’s identification with Communism is close and his understanding of the 
world within and outside of Russia colored accordingly. And this point of view 
is strengthened—in fact, made almost inevitable—by the great lack of contact 
with the outside world. 

Another area of interest is the amount of attention given in Russian educa- 
tion to what they refer to as “character education” or “moral education.” It 
would be wrong to assume because Russia is an atheistic country, because the 
Communist view of the universe is a purely materialistic one, that there is no 
ethical emphasis in their education. Russian educators are concerned with de- 
veloping many of the qualities which we and other societies wish to develop 
in our youth. Honesty, friendship for others, respect for elders and for the 
weak, responsibility, courage, leadership qualities, all are a part of the program. 
The home room teacher is particularly concerned with this aspect of educa- 
tion and has a special responsibility to lecture the class, to bring up weaknesses 
and errors in class meetings, and to keep before her children the goals for 
which they should strive. In a manner peculiarly characteristic of the society, 
children are encouraged to criticize each other’s conduct and to discuss errors 
and mistakes in behavior. And the social pressure on the individualist and on 
his family is heavy. 

While there is recognition of the individual and of his differences from 
others, special emphasis falls on the concept of “the collective.” The collective 
is not just a group. It is an entity in itself, ic has a personality, and the in- 
dividual realizes his potential only through his full participation in the col- 
lective. This concept begins at an early age, even in the nursery and the kinder- 
garten. We were told on more than one occasion that the nursery and particular- 
ly the kindergarten were especially useful in developing the collective sense of 
the child and that the task of the school was much simplified by having chil- 
dren who had had the earlier collective experience. I want to make clear that 
this concept is one which has more to it than just a matter of adjusting to the 
group and of getting along with others, and it pervades all forms of Com- 
munist society from school groups to workers’ unions, collective farms and 
all of the group aspects of the society. (Those who would like to pursue this 


aspect of Soviet education would be interested to read some of the works of 


the Soviet educational philosopher, Anton Makarenko, whose influence on 
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Soviet educational theory has been and is very strong. A number of these works 
are available in translation.) 

The last of these areas apart from the school itself is in the field of what we 
might call extra-curricular activities. Education is by no means limited to the 
classroom and that which goes on elsewhere is of major importance. One of 
these activities takes place in what the Russians call “amateur circles.” We might 
call them clubs. They exist in a wide variety of fields, many of them extra- 
curricular in nature, such as circles for singing, dancing, dramatics, or sports; 
but in addition, there are circles in the curricular field as well, in literature, his- 
tory, physics, and other subjects. These groups meet outside of school hours, 
either at the school or at other locations, and are led by teachers or in some 
cases by university faculty members. The circles provide an opportunity for 
the development of individual talents. Since all classroom work is conducted 
on the same level, the more able can find an outlet in these circles. While a 
circle is a voluntary affair, a child with better than average abilities is un- 
doubtedly subject to considerable pressure to take part. I should emphasize that 
these circles are taken seriously, and in some cases, where for example the 
chemistry circle is under a tutelage of a university faculty member and can 
utilize university laboratories, the opportunity for really advanced work is un- 
usually good. 

Another aspect of the extra-curricular education lies in the youth groups. The 
youngest children belong to what is known as the Octobrists. From what I 
could see, this is more or less of a formality that simply provides a unit of the 
society to which the young ones can belong. Next and very important, starting 
at 7, comes the Pioneer organization. Practically all children from 7 to about 16 
belong to the Pioneers.* The Pioneers are a combination of all the youth 
groups we have, Scouts, Boys’ Clubs, 4-H, Y.M.C.A.’s and Y.W.C.A.’s, with a 
heavy emphasis on Communist Party indoctrination. The Pioneers have Pioneer 
Houses, Pioneer Palaces and Pioneer Camps. The houses and palaces are both 
recreational and educational centers, many of them very well equipped for 
dramatics, music, mechanical work and a host of other activities. They are 
staffed primarily by young teachers who conduct the recreational activities as 
well as the circles. I want to stress the combination of constructive educational 
work with recreation. In a visit to one of the Pioneer camps to which children 
may go in the summer for about a month, we were struck by the real com- 
bination of a thoroughly adequate and pleasant camping setup and a very in- 
teresting and stimulating educational entertainment. It would be difficult to find 
anything quite parallel to this sort of thing in the United States and I think 


*After the Pioneers comes the Komsomol, which is the junior edition of the Communist 
Party itself. The Komsomol is considerably more selective than the Pioneer group and 
wields a lot of power in higher education circles. I am omitting discussion of it here 
because its age limits are generally beyond those of the school students. 
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all educational visitors have been impressed with the effectiveness of this as- 
pect of Soviet education. 

Before attempting to evaluate what we saw of Russian education, I want to 
give a little space to the topic of selection. It came as quite a shock to those of 
us who had not studied the Soviet system of education in detail, to find that the 
Russians do not believe in nor use any sort of objective testing. Because they 
believe wholeheartedly in the importance of environment and minimize the 
factor of inheritance, any concept of differences in innate intelligence and ap- 
titude is contrary to their present philosophy of education. When I asked in 
one school, in which there were three sections of a given grade, on what basis 
the sections were divided, I was told that the division was simply a matter 
of convenience for size and that there was no difference in the sections from 
the standpoint of ability because “they were all normal children.” With the ex- 
ception of a very small percentage of children who are definitely and obviously 
handicapped, all others are treated pretty much alike. If a child is slower than 
another, the reason is to be found in the fact that the child is lazy or in some 
environmental factor connected with his home or with his background. The 
“normal” child is expected to perform up to the given standard and can do so if 
he puts enough time and effort into his job. 

It would be wrong to think, however, that no distinctions between children 
are made. The educational system is an extremely competitive one and there 
are all sorts of ways in which the more able child can go ahead of those who 
do not do as well. But the methods of sifting out the good performers are all 
based on achievement. I have already mentioned the existence of the so-called 
“amateur circles.” Through these circles children who do well in a given sub- 
ject are provided an opportunity to move ahead more rapidly than others. In 
the classroom, teachers frequently assign additional work to be done on the 
outside to those who seem to be going faster than others. There are a great 
many competitive devices in the form of contests, sometimes known as “Olym- 
piads,” through which a student can demonstrate his effectiveness in a given 
area. Thus, there appears to be somewhat of a contradiction. One “normal” 
child is presumed to have the same capacities as another, and yet, when it comes 
down to actual performance, all sorts of distinctions are made and the re- 
wards to those who perform better are considerable. It was interesting that, 
while it was frequently impressed upon us that Russian educators did not sub- 
scribe to any validity in objective testing programs, a number of people who 
were engaged in educational research spent a good deal of time talking with 
us about testing programs in this country, and several of them were quite 
familiar with the procedures in use in the United States. Whether or not this 
is an indication that there may be some change in the official attitude toward 
testing as time goes on is difficult to say. But I think it is safe to say that if 
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such a change does take place, it will have to be justified on some grounds 
other than recognition of inherited ability. 

Having taken a general look at the Russian school system, we are obviously 
faced with the question, “How good is it?” It is impossible to answer this 
question categorically. There is no doubt at all that enormous progress has been 
made in doing away with illiteracy, in establishing a wide school system, in 
raising the educational level of the people, and in creating a very profound re- 
spect for education. And there is, of course, no doubt that Russian scientific 
development has been rapid and effective and that its educational production 
line has turned out and is turning out a significant number of scientifically well- 
trained people. We've heard many things about Russian science and mathe- 
matics. While I am not a qualified observer in these areas, it was the consensus 
of those in our group who were that the science equipment was generally good 
and in some cases exceptionally so. We were visiting urban schools and prob- 
ably the better ones, so that it is difficult to say whether or not what we saw 
would be typical in smaller towns or in villages. Probably not. But in a com- 
parison of what we did see with what might be expected in good schools in 
this country, the Russian equipment would compare favorably. (One thing 
from which we might learn a lesson is the cost and the availability of the 
equipment, at least in the cities. Models and other materials for mathematics 
and science are very reasonable and can be bought by teachers and students in 
school equipment stores in a number of locations.) Our people thought that 
the course content was certainly on a par with the best courses in this country, 
and that probably in physics and mathematics the courses were more rigorous. 
They were less impressed with the chemistry. It was their opinion that the 
laboratory work was extremely formal and was used rather rigidly to rein- 
force specific lessons learned in the classroom. On the other hand, it was re- 
ported that a number of concepts of mathematics now being advocated by the 
CEEB’s Commission on Mathematics were in use in classes and textbooks. There 
was no question that the training of the teachers in mathematics and science 
was thorough, and that there was ample opportunity for plenty of refresher 
training for established teachers. 

The foreign language program, though it has shortcomings, is widespread. 
While there was naturally a considerable degree of variation, I was in general 
favorably impressed. When one thinks of the scale on which languages are 
being taught, and when one realizes that few teachers have ever had a chance 
to go to the country of the language being taught, and that they are largely cut 
off from daily contact with its newspapers, magazines, and current literature, 
it is extraordinary how much has been done. I sat in a number of French and 
English classes which were conducted entirely in the language, and usually in 
an effective manner, though the overly formal atmosphere of the classroom 
was somewhat stifling. In keeping with the characteristic Russian concern for 
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“correctness” there was in all classes a great emphasis on pronunciation, and 
every error was corrected. This practice, I thought, led to some stultifying 
of initiative and imagination, since a child would be discouraged from trying 
anything new. It is hard to know just how good the end results are without 
making a careful survey of the product. Some of the children I tried to talk 
with didn’t seem to have much fluency in the language they were studying, and 
students in higher education who were not specializing in languages did not 
seem to have retained a great deal of the school language training. On the 
other hand, when wandering around in bookstores, one almost always bumped 
into a university or institute student who could speak English well enough to 
help. It was interesting to have university people tell us that the schools were 
not doing a good job in languages, but hearing universities complain about 
schools is an old story which one is tempted to discount in part. All agreed 
that there had been too much emphasis on grammar and too little on oral work, 
and courses are being revised accordingly. In some schools they are experi- 
menting with a program of teaching only one language throughout the whole 
ten years, beginning in the first grade, rather than starting one of three lan- 
guages in the fifth year. They are far behind us in the use of tape recorders and 
language laboratories, a weakness which they recognize. But there is no doubt 
that the effort on the language front is enormous, and that whatever short- 
comings the program has, it is far broader than anything we are doing. As in all 
aspects of education, study of languages is an element of national policy. The 
Russians are aware of the need for people who can speak the language of the 
nations with which they expect to have contact and, accordingly, they simply 
have gone about it in a manner which is bound in a relatively short time to 
turn out a vast number of practically competent linguists. 

The weakest area of Russian education is that of history and the social sci- 
ences. Perhaps from the standpoint of Russian policy, from the point of view 
of a monistic society in which there is no room for basic disagreement, it is 
not weak, since independent thought on political theory, historical interpreta- 
tion, or human relations, obviously cannot be encouraged if there is only one 
official view. I am not going into this in detail, but will simply tell you of a 
talk I had with a history professor in one of the teacher training institutes. I 
was interested in what sort of contact future history teachers in the institute 
would have with historians in other countries, and whether or not they had any 
experience in studying different interpretations of history. I was interested to 
learn that all the standard American historians were known and that their 
works were discussed, but apparently never in terms of what we would con- 
sider an objective search for historic truth. In other words, any study of history 
or political theory starts out with the proven and acceptable interpretation and 
everything else is read in terms of whether it fits or not. Obviously, no true 
study of man’s development can take place in this framework, and that is why I 
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say that this area of Russian education is weak when compared with what is 
being done in the sciences, mathematics, languages and other less politically 
vulnerable areas. 

Il. 

No evaluation can fail to take into account problems being encountered, and 
the Russian system of education is confronted with several real problems. The 
first is a statistical one. The schools have been turning out many more graduates 
with college preparatory training than there is room for. With everyone setting 
higher education as his goal, there is simply not enough space in higher educa- 
tion. And this, of course, raises the question of “Who should go on to higher 
education?” and brings up the need for more attention to processes of selection, 
aptitude, and ability, a matter complicated by the absence of any form of ob- 
jective testing. Furthermore, with the great emphasis on intellectual achieve- 
ment and on the importance of education in procuring employment, there has 
developed a point of view which puts a premium on intellectual work as op- 
posed to manual work and this presents a threat to the unity of the workers’ 
state. And finally, as a practical matter, those who have studied the problem sus- 
pect that these difficulties are accompanied by a shortage of skilled and semi- 
skilled labor, which calls for more and earlier entry into the ranks of labor 
than has been taking place. 

Thus, the very success of the drive for better education and of the program 
which has been followed has brought about the necessity for revision. Much 
of the talk in current months has been on the subject of the need for more 
polytechnic education. In the last year or two, for example, it has been the prac- 
tice, with only a few exceptions, to require that all school graduates have two 
years of working experience before being eligible for admission to an institu- 
tion of higher learning. (A small percentage of very able students in mathe- 
matics and science do go right on.) The 10-year school curriculum has been 
partially revised to provide for more polytechnic work in the shops, electrical, 
machine, woodworking, and so on. There is some talk about introducing home 
economics courses for girls. Some schools are experimenting with five days of 
school and one day of work. Various summer programs requiring work for 
older children are now in force. But all these are compromises of various sorts. 
Apparently, there is much more to come in the way of change. The ground has 
been prepared by statements from key officials in Soviet education, and the 
climax was an announcement by Khrushchev in mid-September. All of these 
statements have attacked the present system on the grounds that it empha- 
sizes too much theory and not enough practical work; that too many graduates 
are equipped only to study and that there has been over-emphasis on intellectual 
accomplishment. Recommendations for changes include changing the 10-year 
school to an 8-year school, compulsory for all, to be followed by a variety of 
possibilities, a 3- or 4-year high school, evening schools, part time schools, and 
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correspondence education, all accompanied by some kind of work experience. 
The same sort of talk has been heard with regard to higher education, which is 
apparently to involve a combination of work and study. In other words, at a time 
when we are talking about more academic emphasis, the Russians seem to be 
talking about less. 

Obviously, not all of this change can take place overnight, and one can be 
sure that the Russians will not abandon quality education for those who can 
take it and in fields where they need it. But the 10-year standard curriculum 
which we have seen, and which has so startled America in the past months, is 
in for modification. The probability is strong that the result will be more variety 
in types of schools. In a general way, it seems likely that many of the changes 
will be similar to some of those in this country as we are faced with trying to 
provide the best general education for all, and, at the same time, an advanced 
and more specialized education for those who are able to use it. Whether the 
solution will take the form of something like the comprehensive high school or 
some other system, remains to be seen; but that there will be change there seems 
no doubt. 

IV. 

In closing these remarks, I want to say that the most difficult thing for all of 
us was to try to form valid conclusions about the total experience. I spent a lot 
of time after I came back thinking over things that we saw and did, looking 
over my notes, and trying to put in proper perspective the impressions I had 
during and after the trip. I would certainly agree with the statement I read in a 
recent article to the effect that it is almost impossible to compare Russian edu- 
cation with education here, except in the details. One has to think in terms 
of the totality, and of education as only one part of the two general societies. 
While there is a great deal on which I am not at all sure, there are three things © 
which seem to have stuck with me, and I am going to conclude by telling you 
what these are. 

First—I can see little value in imitation of the Russian schools. We cannot 
solve our own problems by copying someone else, even if we had the same ob- 
jectives, and of course we don’t. Our problem is not to make our schools like 
the Russian ones, but to decide what we want our schools to do, and to be 
willing to work to make more of our schools as good as the best ones we have. 
Certainly we have the knowledge and the means to do this. It is a matter of 
whether we are willing to give the time, the effort, the money, in a word to give 
the job priority it needs. 

Second—The most impressive thing about Russian education, in fact about 
the Russia that I saw, is something which the College Presidents’ Report, to 
which I referred earlier, calls the “dynamics of the atmosphere.” You can’t miss 
the feeling of purpose, the sense of accomplishment, the pride in what has 
been achieved, and the confidence in the future. Since I have been home, | 
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have had the feeling that too many of us still are prone to want to discount 
Russian accomplishment, despite the rude. shock of Sputnik and the revelation 
about Russian education. In this point of view there is an eagerness to look for 
the weak points and to take comfort in the fact that weaknesses exist, over- 
looking the truly significant progress that is being made. Certainly, this is 
a dangerous attitude. What needs to be known, it seems to me, is not that the 
Russians are short of this or weak at that. We have to do a lot more homework 
on Russia, its history, its people, its resources, and the doctrines of Marx and 
Lenin. While Communism gets a great deal of space in our newspapers I doubt 
if very many people have gone back to read the basic literature and to try to 
understand what they are dealing with. Until we have a much more realistic 
picture, we are in for more rude shocks of the sort we had last year. 

Third and last—We have heard a great deal in recent months about the 
challenge of Russian education. That there is a challenge to American educa- 
tion at the present time is certainly something on which all would agree, but the 
challenge, it seems to me, comes from within and not from without our borders. 
One cannot go from the atmosphere I mentioned above to this country without 
feeling that we are complacent in our comforts and absorbed in our material 
progress. With much of the world in ferment, reliance on standards of living 
and material well being offers little hope for real leadership. Wendell Willkie 
once spoke of the “great reservoir of good will” which existed in the world for 
the United States. If this reservoir of good will did exist, surely it must have 
been built up as much by respect for our ideals and values as for our material 
progress. Shortly after I returned from Russia, I saw in the New York Times a 
letter from a diplomat from an Oriental country, and I am quoting from it be- 
cause it seemed to me to point eloquently to the area in which one finds the real 
challenge to American education. 

“It is of preeminent importance that side by side with their efforts to create a 
workable international economy, the leaders of free democracies should find 
themselves impelled by a profound moral and ideological spirit. They could 
then move ahead and transplant the true ideals of genuine human freedom 
among the less fortunate peoples of the world. But before this can happen, it 
may become necessary for America herself to go through a revolution in her 
present ideals and in her values. If such a revolution takes place, the influence of 
your country in the hearts of men throughout the world will once again be 
as great as it was when you had no machines, and when your leaders, in the 
words of Senator Fulbright, were deeply religious men, when life was not easy 
but very hard, when men were judged by what they were, rather than by what 
they had.” 
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The United States; Story of a Free People 
by Samuel Steinberg 
(New York: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. 679 pp.) 


This is a new edition of the 1954 text by Dr. Steinberg of Stuyvesant High 
School, New York City. The last chapter has been rewritten, and in the rest of 
the book there are about twenty places where pictures, maps, and portions of 
the text have been changed without changing the pagination. 


The distinctive features of the book are its clarity and simplicity. The sen- 
tences are easy, the vocabulary is within the range of the comic-book genera- 
tion, and the author has the happy knack of making “darkness light and crooked 
things straight.” 

The periods of exploration and discovery are condensed to make more room 
for recent events. Practically all battles and campaigns are omitted or dras- 
tically abbreviated but the causes and effects of each war are fully and carefully 
discussed. A good deal of attention is given to Canada and Latin America 
and also to the social and economic progress of the United States. Chapters 
which deserve special commendation are Life in the Thirteen Colonies, Life 
in the U.S. at the Turn of the Century, and Facing the Last Half of the Twentieth 
Century. The last of these is almost a simplified preview of a course in Problems 
of Democracy. 

The book is enlivened by brief biographies of presidents and outstanding 
Americans, and there are numerous short excerpts from historical sources. 
These are incorporated into the text and should interest even pupils who are 
not book-minded. There are sixty-one maps, some of them color, and there are 
twenty-five pages of “History in Graphic Form.” The latter consist of charts, 
maps, and cartoons, with questions based upon them, somewhat after the style 
of recent college entrance exams. These are not as easy as they look, and they 
should be a valuable exercise in thinking. There are also well-chosen projects 
and suggested readings for pupils who can be persuaded to attempt them. 


If you are lucky enough to have a class of superior youngsters who are pre- 
paring for college, you may prefer a more mature and detailed text, but, if 
your pupils are only average or perhaps “slow readers,” this may be just the 
book that you need. 

—WALTON S. HALL. 


Malden, Massachusetts. 
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Publications Available For Review 


The following titles have been received recently by the BULLETIN and are 
available for review by both members and non-members. Prospective reviewers 
should address themselves to J. Gordon Shaw, Book Review Editor, University 
of New Hampshire. 


I. Primary Grades 


Hilliard, Pauline and Marion Belt Nesbitt. Greater Than Man, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1957. $1.40, 46 pp. 

Moore, Clyde B. and Dorothy E. Cooke. Visiting our Neighbors, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, 1957. $2.28, 160 pp. 
ee and Playing, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1957. $2.16, 

Pp. 

Moore, Clyde B., Fred B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Helen M. Carpenter. Building 
Our Town, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1957. $2.40, 288 pp. 

Pierce, Mary Lusk and Euphrosyne Georgas. The Community Where You Live; (Teachers’ 
Edition), Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1959. 263 pp. 


Il. Intermediate and Upper Grades 


A. Fiction 


Barringer, D. Moreau. And the Waters Prevailed, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1956. $3.00, 188 Rig 

me The Wide Blue Road, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1957. 
2.75, 192 pp. 

Dilliard, — Esther. Aboy, Peggy Stewart, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1956. 
2.50, 120 pp. 

Duncan, Bob. Buffalo Country, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1959. $4.00, 256 pp. 

Ritchie, Rita. The Year Of the Horse, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1957. $3.00, 
191 pp. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. London through the Ages, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 
1958. $3.50, 230 pp. 

Vance, ae, ~~ of Wildling, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1957. 
2.95, 156 pp. 
Song For a Lute, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1958. $2.95, 160 pp. 


B. Non-fiction 


Moore, Clyde B., Helen M. Carpenter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Fred B. Painter. Building 
(revised edition), Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1958. 
. pp. 
Moore, Clyde B., Loretta Klee, and Sallie B. Marks. Building Our Hemisphere, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1957. $3.40, 497 pp. 
Moore, Clyde B., Fred B. Painter, Helen M. Carpenter, and Gertrude M. Lewis. Building 
hy (revised edition), Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1958. 
pp. 
Moore, Clyde B., Fred B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and Helen M. Carpenter. Building 
Our Communities, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1958. $2.64, 312 pp. 
Hughes, R. O. and C. H. by F. Reed, Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1959. $5.20, 499 pp. Workbook for Eastern Lands, $1.40. 
Hughes, R. O. and C. H. W. Pullen. Eastern 5, revised by James F. Reed, Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1959. $5.20, 472 pp. Workbook for Western Lands, $1.40. 


Ill. Secondary School 


Billett, Roy O., and J. Wendell Yeo. Growing Up, (2nd edition), D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1958. $4.00, 454 pp. 

Fairchild, Fred Rogers, and Thomas J. Shelly. Understanding Our Free ~~ (2nd 
edition), D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1956. $4.20, 
589 pp. 
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Goodman, Kennard E., and William L. Moore. Today's Economics, Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1957. $3.96, 632 pp. 

Landis, rol Social Living, (3rd edition), Ginn and Company, Boston, 1958. $4.40, 

PP. 

Magruder, Frank Abbott, American Government, revised by William A. McClenaghan, 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1958. 756 pp. 

Mazour, Anatole G., and John M. Peoples. Men and Nations: A World History, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1959. $6.00, 790 pp., plus 
Map Supplement. 


IV. College Level 


Bullit, Stimson. To Be A Politician, Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1959. $3.50, 190 pp. 

Chalfant, William B. Primer of Free Government, Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
1959. $3.00, 160 pp. 

Gowman, Alan G. The War Blind In American Social Structure, American Foundation 
For The Blind, New York, 1955. $4.00, 237 pp. 

Hoebel, E. Adamson. Man in the Primitive World, (2nd edition), McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1958. $9.00, 678 pp. 

Lerche, Charles O., Jr. Foreign Policy of the American People, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1958. $7.50, 547 pp. 

Likert, Rensis and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. (editors). Some Applications of Behavioral Re- 
search, Unesco, New York, 1957. $3.25 (paper), 333 pp. 

Schulz, = B. Essentials of Government, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1958. $6.95, 

pp. 

Thralls, Zoe A. The Teachings of Geography, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 

1958. $3.75, 339 pp. 
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UNITED STATES 


HISTORY 


a new text by 
RUTH WOOD GAVIAN and 
WILLIAM A. HAMM 
A new text for 11th or 12th grade which 
provides 
—Balanced coverage of American history 
—Numerous full-color illustrations, many 
of them painted by famous American 
artists 
—Helpful charts, graphs, and maps 
—Functional study aids 
—simple, clear, direct presentation 
Teacher’s Guide, Student’s Workbook, 
Quiz Book. 


D. C. HEATH 
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AND COMPANY 
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A valuable contribution to World History Teaching 
The first real World History Map Series using the entire world 
as the geographical stage. These new maps, with the time line 
on each, are designed specifically for teaching the dynamics of 
world history in a chronological, world distribution sequence. 


Write for colored circular H8c 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


R. M. BEUTTEL Box 94 BABSON PARK 57, MAss. 
New England Representative (outside of Connecticut) 


—New! Unique! Outstanding !— 


WORLD HISTORY MAP SERIES 


16 maps in fuli color, each 64x44” 


Editors: McNeill, Buske, and Roehm 
Publishers: Denoyer-Geppert Company 


HELP YOUR STUDENTS 
UNDERSTAND AND ENJOY 
HISTORY BY USING THESE THREE 
NATIONAL LEADERS 


THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 
by Boak-Slosson-Anderson-Bartlett 


THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 
by Canfield-Wilder 


THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY 
by Wilder-Ludlum-Brown 


Workbook and Tests available for each book 


New England Representatives Please write to 
Barnett F. Co a4 
€. Houghton Mifflin Company 
Albert B. V. Kelsey 432 Park Aveune South 


Frederick Rob » je. 
New York 16, New York 
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For your course in world history, examine this “most 
colorful and beautifully designed book based on a sound 
and attractive text.’’* 


MEN AND NATIONS 
A World History 


by ANATOLE G. MAZOUR and JOHN M. PEOPLES 


This new 1959 textbook offers new meaning, new depth, new 
excitement for the high-school course in world history. Skillful 
organization on a chronological-topical plan—and integration 
of the text with maps, time charts, illustrations, and study 
helps—lead the student to a clear understanding of the great 
themes of history. Teacher’s Manual and Tests now ready. 


* Education, April 1959 


For your testing program in the social studies, remember 
these secondary school end-of-course tests in Evaluation 
and Adjustment Series: 


CRARY AMERICAN HISTORY TEST 
CUMMINGS WORLD HISTORY TEST 


DIMOND-PFLIEGER 
PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY TEST 


PELTIER*-DUROST 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP TEST 


*Charles L Peltier, High School and Junior College, 
Newton, Massachusetts 


World Book Company 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
John S. Quinn, Jr., New England Manager 
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NEEDED TOMORROW ... 


CITIZENS AWARE 
* OF WORLD HISTORY 
* OF WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Israel, Roemer, and Durand: 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY TODAY 


An up-to-date study of world geography, including the United 
States and all the major nations of both hemisphe The world 
is divided into geographic areas for simplicity of study. An intro- 
duction to each area features a three-dimensional map @faphically 
illustrating land forms. The text emphasizes physical, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural aspects of geography. 


Correlating a : Workbook; Tests; Teacher’s Manual; 
Teacher’s Edi Workbook; Key to Tests 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown: 
STORY OF NATIONS 
(1960 EDITION) 


World history from early man to the latest development of the 
cold war, with newly incorporated material reflecting the growing 
importance of India, Southeast Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 
Features a nation-by-nation approach written in a vivid, easily 


style, New maps, charts, and pictures supplement 


Correlate materials: Workbook; Tests; Teacher’s Manual; 
cher’s Edition of Workbook; Key to Tests 


New England Representative 
Alfred K. Birch 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, N.Y. 
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this is what 
you have been 
looking for.. 


TEACHABLE BOOKS 


Landis: SOCIAL LIVING, 3rd Ed. 


This Third Edition of a widely used text 
contains mew material on timely topics like 
these: race prejudice, the crisis in metro- 
politan government, depression-proo: our 
economy, automation, delinquency and di- 
vorce, labor-management relations, youth’s 
educational needs. Includes background ma- 
terial on the nature of society. Well illus- 
trated. Workbook, tests, teachers’ edition of 
workbook. 


Goodman, Moore: TODAY’S ECONOMICS 


SALES OFFICES: 


New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas | 

Palo Alto 
Toronto 16 


HOME OFFICE: 


Boston 


This high-school text makes economics in- 
teresting. Shows how principles of economics 
affect daily living and work in familiar situ- 
ations. Teaches in simple, lively language. 
Fully illustrated including 75 special graphic 
“study helps”; many activities. Workbook 
(teachers’ edition also available), tests, teach- 
ers’ manual and key. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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